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A  numerical  study  of  a  reversed  flow  small-scale  combustor  is  reported.  The  combustion  chamber  is  a  closed 
end  cylinder  with  the  burner  and  the  exhaust  port  mounted  at  the  top  of  the  combustor.  Natural  gas  was  used 
as  a  fuel  and  the  combustion  air  was  preheated  to  600  K.  Two  distinct  conditions,  achieved  by  varying  the 
air  flow  rate  were  analyzed,  the  first  being  a  conventional  lean  combustion  regime  and  the  second 
corresponding  to  the  flameless  combustion  regime.  The  numerical  simulations  were  carried  out  using 
ANSYS  Fluent  13.0.  Turbulence  was  modeled  using  the  realizable  k-e  model.  The  performance  of  two  differ¬ 
ent  combustion  models,  namely  the  eddy  dissipation  concept  (EDC)  and  the  composition  PDF  (C-PDF)  model, 
was  compared.  Detailed  chemical  mechanisms  for  natural  gas  were  employed.  The  sensitivity  of  the  results  to 
the  mesh  size,  number  of  stochastic  particles  in  the  C-PDF  model,  reaction  mechanism  and  constants  of  the 
models  was  investigated.  A  good  agreement  between  the  predictions  obtained  using  the  EDC  and  the 
C-PDF  model  was  found.  However,  both  models  underpredict  the  measured  temperature  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  centreline  in  the  region  close  to  the  burner,  i.e„  combustion  is  delayed  in  comparison  with  the  experi¬ 
mental  data,  for  both  operating  conditions. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

In  the  past  few  decades,  increasing  environmental  concerns  with 
pollutant  emissions  from  conventional  combustion  sources  and 
awareness  of  limited  fossil  fuel  resources  have  led  to  the  development 
of  advanced  techniques  aiming  at  a  reduction  of  pollutant  emissions, 
while  maintaining  or  improving  the  overall  thermal  efficiency  of 
combustion  systems.  Emissions  of  nitrogen  oxides  (globally  referred 
to  as  NOx),  responsible  for  the  formation  of  atmospheric  smog  and 
acid  rains,  have  been  reduced  using  several  different  techniques,  such 
as  exhaust  gas  recirculation,  reburning  and  staged  combustion.  In  the 
early  1990s,  a  new  combustion  regime  called  Flameless  oxidation 
(FLOX),  also  referred  to  in  the  literature  as  MILD  (Moderate  or  Intense 
Low  Oxygen  Dilution)  combustion,  HiTAC  (High  Temperature  Air  Com¬ 
bustion),  or  CDC  (Colourless  Distributed  Combustion),  was  identified 
[lj.  Since  then,  it  has  been  widely  investigated,  both  experimentally 
and  computationally,  as  a  new  promising  way  to  reduce  pollutant 
emissions  and  achieve  high  thermal  efficiency  [2], 

Extensive  work  has  been  carried  out  to  investigate  the  conditions 
required  to  operate  in  the  flameless  oxidation  regime,  and  to  under¬ 
stand  the  underlying  physical  mechanisms,  as  well  as  to  demonstrate 
the  advantages  that  it  presents  in  comparison  with  other  combustion 
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systems  and  emissions  reduction  technologies.  This  regime  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  lower  mean  temperatures  and  turbulent  temperature  fluctu¬ 
ations,  low  NOx  emissions,  and  a  nearly  invisible  and  inaudible  flame. 
The  lower  temperature  is  achieved  by  highly  diluting  the  combustion 
air  with  flue  gas,  providing  not  only  heat  for  ignition,  but  also  increas¬ 
ing  the  specific  heat  capacity  of  the  reactive  mixture,  which  contributes 
to  the  reduction  of  the  temperature.  Therefore,  the  formation  of  ther¬ 
mal  NO  via  the  Zeldovich  mechanism  [3]  is  inhibited,  or  at  least  greatly 
reduced.  By  combining  the  dilution  with  air  preheating  (which  would, 
by  itself,  increase  the  overall  efficiency  while  greatly  increasing  emis¬ 
sions),  a  clean  and  efficient  combustion  regime  is  attained.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  attractive  features  of  flameless  combustion  outlined 
above,  this  combustion  regime  has  been  successfully  applied  to  various 
industrial  furnaces  [4],  and  its  potential  application  to  gas  turbine  com¬ 
bustors  has  been  investigated  [5,6], 

Considering  the  importance  of  achieving  sufficiently  high  levels  of 
oxygen  dilution  with  flue  gas  in  order  to  obtain  the  desired  reduction 
of  NOx  emissions,  the  combustion  chamber  geometry  is  of  obvious 
importance.  Multiple  studies  have  been  made  with  different  geome¬ 
tries  and  various  burner  arrangements  with  this  goal  in  mind. 
Pioneering  research  work  was  simultaneously  carried  out  in  Japan, 
Germany  and  at  the  International  Flame  Research  Foundation 
(1FRF),  in  The  Netherlands.  Nakamachi  et  al.  [7]  patented  a  burner 
with  two  fuel  injectors  positioned  away  from  the  central  stream  of 
hot  preheated  combustion  air.  Wiinning  and  Wunning  [1]  designed 
a  combustor  with  a  central  natural  gas  jet  surrounded  by  jets  of 
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preheated  air.  A  burner  with  a  central  gas  injector  and  individual  air 
injectors  located  in  a  circumference  around  the  gas  injector  was 
developed  at  IFRF  [8],  Many  other  burner  and  combustor  configura¬ 
tions  have  been  investigated  since  then  (see,  e.g.,  refs.  [9-13]). 

The  design  of  the  present  combustor  geometry  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  investigated  by  Plessing  et  al.  [14],  in  which  the  burner 
and  the  exhaust  are  placed  at  the  same  side  of  the  combustor,  the 
opposite  side  being  closed.  Plessing  et  al.  [14]  employed  optical 
methods  to  visualize  the  reaction  zone  and  to  identify  the  burning 
and  mixing  regions.  They  concluded  that  the  reaction  zone  was  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  volume  of  the  chamber  and  the  temperature 
distribution  was  considerably  more  uniform  than  in  conventional 
combustion  regimes.  Moreover,  the  results  suggested  that  the  time 
scales  associated  with  chemical  reactions  were  larger  than  those 
associated  with  turbulent  mixing.  Further  experimental  work  by 
Ozdemir  and  Peters  [15]  in  the  same  combustor  provided  an  exten¬ 
sive  characterization  of  the  flow  aerodynamics  inside  the  chamber 
using  laser  Doppler  velocimetry  and  concluded  that  the  previous 
observation  concerning  the  time  scales  is  a  consequence  of  the  high 
level  of  reactants  dilution  with  flue  gases.  These  observations  have 
important  consequences  in  the  mathematical  modeling  of  this 
combustion  regime.  In  fact,  the  temperature  and  species  concentration 
gradients  are  smoother  than  in  conventional  flames  and  the  combus¬ 
tion  model  should  be  able  to  predict  reactive  flows  with  low 
Damkohler  numbers,  in  which  combustion  may  be  controlled  by 
kinetics,  in  contrast  to  conventional  diffusion  flames,  which  are 
generally  controlled  by  mixing.  Coelho  and  Peters  [16]  employed  an 
in  house  CFD  code  as  well  as  the  commercial  Fluent  code  with  the 
Eulerian  particle  flamelet  model  to  predict  the  reactive  flow  in  the 
combustor  studied  by  Plessing  et  al.  [14].  Good  agreement  with  the  ex¬ 
periments  was  found  for  the  velocity  field  predictions  in  both  codes, 
but  the  experimental  validation  was  limited.  Dally  et  al.  [17]  studied 
the  effect  of  fuel  type  on  the  stability  and  characteristics  of  the  flames, 
and  on  the  establishment  of  MILD  combustion  in  the  same  furnace. 
Szego  et  al.  [18,19]  designed  and  studied  experimentally  a  MILD  com¬ 
bustor  with  a  square  cross-section,  closed  on  the  top,  and  the  burner 
and  the  exhaust  located  at  the  bottom.  The  combustor  has  a  single  air 
nozzle,  located  at  the  center  of  the  bottom  wall,  and  four  exhaust  and 
four  fuel  ports  arranged  symmetrically  in  a  ring  pattern  on  the  same 
wall. 

It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  a  few  older  works  studied  reverse 
flow  combustor  configurations  [20,21],  but  they  do  not  report  any 
evidence  of  flameless  combustion.  More  recently,  several  researchers 
investigated  a  stagnation  point  reversed  flow  combustor  that  operates 
stably  with  very  lean  fuel-air  mixtures,  and  in  both  premixed  and 
non-premixed  modes,  with  low  emissions  [22-24].  However,  according 
to  their  simulations,  the  flow  times  are  too  short  for  auto-ignition  at  the 
operating  equivalence  ratio  so  that  the  combustor  does  not  appear  to 
operate  in  flameless  mode  [22]. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  report  numerical  simulations  of 
the  reverse  flow  small-scale  combustor  experimentally  studied  by 
Castela  et  al.  [25],  The  burner  consists  of  a  central  fuel  jet  and  an 
annular  air  inlet,  and  the  exhaust  is  through  a  concentric  annular 
ring.  Both  the  burner  and  the  exhaust  are  located  at  the  top  of  the 
combustor,  and  the  bottom  section  is  closed.  This  arrangement 
leads  to  a  self-reversing  flow,  which  enhances  the  entrainment  of 
the  flue  gas  and  fresh  reactants,  therefore  enhancing  the  oxygen  dilu¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  precondition  for  flameless  combustion.  Furthermore, 
the  increased  residence  time  in  the  recirculation  zone  has  the  effect 
of  improving  flame  stability  with  higher  reactant  velocities. 

Accurate  numerical  simulation  of  combustors  operating  in  the 
flameless  regime  is  a  challenging  task.  A  survey  of  the  literature 
shows  that  a  significant  number  of  studies  have  been  reported,  using 
a  wide  variety  of  turbulence  and  combustion  models.  However,  the 
validation  is  generally  scarce,  since  there  is  not  much  detailed  experi¬ 
mental  data  available.  Moreover,  many  studies  show  difficulties  in 


the  prediction  of  the  near  burner  region.  As  far  as  the  turbulence 
model  is  concerned,  comparisons  reported  in  the  literature  using  the 
standard,  RNG  and  realizable  k-e  models  and  the  Reynolds  stress 
model  show  only  minor  differences  [26-29].  In  contrast,  the  combus¬ 
tion  model  has  a  greater  influence  on  the  predictions.  In  fact,  several 
combustion  models  rely  on  the  assumption  of  fast  chemistiy,  which 
does  not  hold  in  the  flameless  regime.  Hence,  significantly  different 
performance  has  been  found  in  the  modeling  of  combustors  operating 
in  the  flameless  regime,  depending  on  the  combustion  model 
employed.  In  general,  predictions  obtained  using  the  eddy  dissipation 
concept,  EDC  [30],  are  satisfactory,  even  though  validation  is  often  lim¬ 
ited,  as  mentioned  above.  Therefore,  many  studies  have  been  reported 
using  this  model  [28,31-37].  In  addition,  several  works  have  used  the 
EDC  to  simulate  a  jet  in  a  hot  diluted  co-flow  that  emulates  the  MILD 
combustion  regime  [38-44].  One  of  the  most  advanced  combustion 
models  is  the  joint  composition  pdf  transport  model  [45].  This  model 
has  not  been  applied  to  the  simulation  of  combustors  operating  in 
the  flameless  regime,  even  though  it  was  applied  to  the  modeling  of 
a  jet  in  a  hot  diluted  coflow  [46].  The  present  work  reports  a 
comparison  of  the  EDC  with  the  joint  composition  pdf  transport 
model  for  a  reverse  flow  small  scale  combustor  using  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  experimental  data  of  Castela  et  al.  [25], 


2.  Experimental 

Fig.  1  shows  a  schematic  of  the  combustor  modeled  in  this  study. 
The  combustion  chamber  is  a  quartz-glass  cylinder  with  an  inner 
diameter  of  100  mm  and  a  length  of  340  mm.  During  the  tests,  the 
quartz  cylinder  was  insulated  with  a  30-mm-thick  ceramic  fibre 
blanket.  The  burner  and  the  exhaust  port  are  mounted  at  the  top 
end  of  the  combustion  chamber.  The  burner  consists  of  a  central 
orifice  of  4  mm  inner  diameter,  through  which  the  fuel  is  supplied, 
surrounded  by  an  annular  orifice  with  14  mm  inner  diameter  and 
18.5  mm  outer  diameter  for  the  combustion  air  supply.  The  exhaust 
consists  of  an  annular  orifice,  concentric  with  the  burner,  with 
75  mm  inner  diameter  and  90  mm  outer  diameter.  A  stainless  steel 
plate  is  used  to  close  the  bottom  end  of  the  combustion  chamber. 
This  plate  contains  a  moving  hole  with  an  inner  diameter  of  1 1  mm 
that  allows  for  the  introduction  of  probes.  The  combustion  air  is 
preheated  by  an  electrical  heating  system  that  allows  air  inlet 


Exhaust 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  the  combustor. 
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temperatures  up  to  980  K,  which  are  monitored  by  a  type  K  thermo¬ 
couple  installed  at  the  entrance  of  the  burner. 

The  experimental  data  are  reported  and  discussed  in  ref.  [25], 
Local  mean  temperature  measurements  were  obtained  using  76  tun 
diameter  fine  wire  platinum/platinum:  13%  rhodium  (type  R) 
thermocouples.  The  uncertainty  due  to  radiation  heat  transfer  was 
estimated  to  be  less  than  5%  by  considering  the  heat  transfer  by 
convection  and  radiation  between  the  thermocouple  bead  and  the 
surroundings.  The  sampling  of  the  gases  for  the  measurement  of  local 
mean  major  species  concentrations  was  achieved  using  a  stainless 
steel  water-cooled  probe.  The  analytical  instrumentation  included  a 
magnetic  pressure  analyzer  for  02  measurements  and  a  non  dispersive 
infrared  gas  analyzer  for  C02  and  CO  measurements.  Quenching  of  the 
chemical  reactions  was  rapidly  achieved  upon  the  samples  being 
drawn  into  the  central  tube  of  the  probe  due  to  the  high  water  cooling 
rate  in  its  surrounding  annulus.  No  attempt  was  made  to  quantify  the 
probe  flow  disturbances.  On  average,  the  repeatability  of  the 
gas  species  concentration  data  was  within  10%  of  the  mean  reported 
value. 

In  this  study,  natural  gas  (CH4:  83.7%,  C2H6:  7.6%,  C3H8: 1.9%,  N2:  5.4% 
and  other  components  with  minor  concentrations)  was  used  as  fuel. 
Table  1  summarizes  the  test  conditions  used  for  the  detailed 
in-combustor  measurements.  Run  1  corresponds  to  a  conventional  lean 
flame  condition  and  run  2  corresponds  to  a  flameless  condition  [25]. 

3.  Mathematical  model 

The  mathematical  model  is  based  on  the  numerical  solution  of  the 
Favre-averaged  governing  equations  for  mass,  momentum  and 
energy  and  on  transport  equations  related  to  the  turbulence  and 
combustion  models.  Turbulence  was  modeled  using  the  realizable 
k-e  model  [47],  which  involves  the  solution  of  transport  equations 
for  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy  and  its  dissipation  rate.  Two  different 
combustion  models  were  used,  namely  the  EDC  [30]  and  the  joint 
composition  pdf  transport  model  [45]. 

The  EDC  is  an  improved  version  of  the  eddy  dissipation  model 
[48],  which  is  able  to  use  detailed  finite-rate  chemical  kinetics  in 
the  simulation  of  turbulent  reactive  flows.  Transport  equations  for 
the  species  are  solved  during  the  CFD  calculations,  so  that  the  compu¬ 
tational  requirements  are  higher  than  those  of  models  based  on  the 
conserved  scalar  formulation  with  a  prescribed  pdf  shape,  such  as 
the  laminar  flamelet  model,  in  which  the  chemistry  is  decoupled 
from  the  CFD  calculations  and  tabulated.  However,  models  based  on 
this  formulation  rely  on  the  fast  chemistry  assumption.  The  EDC  is 
not  restricted  to  fast  chemistry  flows,  and  is  able  to  simulate  both 
high  and  low  Damkohler  number  flows. 

The  EDC  relies  on  the  Kolmogorov  cascade  of  energy  dissipation 
on  all  length  scales  in  turbulent  flows  from  the  largest  eddies  to  the 
smallest  ones.  It  assumes  that  chemical  reactions,  as  well  as  molecular 
mixing  associated  with  turbulence  dissipation,  occur  within  the  fine 
structures  of  the  flow,  defined  as  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  fluid 
volume  where  the  reactants  are  homogenously  mixed,  similarly  to  a 
well  stirred  reactor.  The  velocity  and  length  scales  of  these  fine  struc¬ 
tures,  denoted  by  u*  and  L*,  respectively,  are  defined  as  a  function  of 


Table  1 

Test  conditions  for  the  detailed  in-combustor  measurements3. 


Run 

Excess  air 

Air  inlet 

Flue-gas 

coefficient  (A) 

velocity  (m/s) 

(ppm  @  15%02) 

CO  NO* 

1 

1.5 

66 

1  23 

2 

2.4 

108 

1  1 

a  For  all  conditions:  atmospheric  pressure;  fuel  thermal  input=8  1<W,  fuel  inlet 
velocity  =  17.7  m/s;  air  inlet  temperature  =  600  K;  fuel  inlet  temperature  =  300  K. 


the  dissipation  rate  of  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  e,  and  the  kinematic 
viscosity,  v. 


1.74(£P)1/4 

(1) 

1.43  (p3/e)V4 

(2) 

where  the  superscript  *  refers  to  the  fine  structures.  Moreover, 
assuming  that  the  fine  structures  are  located  in  nearly  constant  energy 
regions,  the  mass  fraction  they  occupy  is  given  by: 

y*  =  yA  (u*/u  )2  (3) 

where  u'  is  the  root  mean  square  fluctuating  velocity  of  the  largest 
turbulent  eddies.  The  mass  fraction  occupied  by  the  fine  structure 
regions,  y*,  is  given  by: 

7\  =  (4) 


Inserting  Eq.  (1)  in  Eq.  (4),  and  assuming  that  the  turbulent  kinetic 
energy,  k,  is  given  by  /<  =  (1.5  u'2)05,  the  following  expression  is 
obtained: 

yx  =  CT(i;g/k2)1/4  (5) 

where  Cy  is  a  volume  fraction  constant  whose  value  is  2.1377.  The  re¬ 
actions  are  assumed  to  occur  in  the  fine  structures  over  a  residence 
time  scale  r*  defined  as: 


r*  =  CT(v/e),/2 


(6) 


where  CT  is  a  time  scale  constant  equal  to  0.4082.  The  mean  reaction 
rate  in  the  conservation  equation  for  the  ith  species,  R„  is  modeled  as: 


R,= 


pyl 


r*(i-y l) 


(7) 


In  this  equation,  p  is  the  mean  fluid  density,  Y*  the  mass  fraction 
of  species  i  within  the  fine  structures  after  reacting  over  the  time  r*, 
and  Yj  is  the  Favre-averaged  mass  fraction  of  species  i  obtained  from: 


yi  =  '>^+(l-yf)Y°  (8) 

Here,  Y°  represents  the  mass  fraction  of  species  i  in  the  fluid 
surrounding  the  fine  structures. 

The  composition  joint  pdf  (C-PDF)  method  offers  an  alternative  to 
study  turbulent  reacting  flows  through  a  stochastic  method,  allowing 
the  influence  of  turbulent  fluctuations  on  the  mean  chemical  source 
term  to  be  determined  without  any  modeling  assumptions.  This 
model  calculates  the  composition  joint  probability  density  function  of 
the  temperature  and  the  mass  fractions  of  the  species.  The  mean  values 
of  the  temperature  and  species  mass  fractions  may  be  evaluated  from 
the  composition  joint  pdf,  P,  for  all  the  species  mass  fractions  and  for 
the  enthalpy  of  mixture. 

The  joint  pdf  transport  equation  may  be  written  in  the  following 
form: 


d  (pP)  d  (p  Uj  p)  9(pS,  P)  9(p(u”j|iA)p) 

dt  +  dxj  +  dt/jj  dxj 


_d_ 

+  dip  j 


/I  dJii 

\p  dxj 


(9) 
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where  the  tilde  denotes  a  Favre-average  value,  the  double  prime  a 
fluctuation  about  a  Favre-average  value,  the  angle  brackets  a  probabi¬ 
listic  mean,  or  expected  value,  and  the  symbol  <A|B>  represents  the 
conditional  probability  of  A,  given  that  B  occurs.  The  symbol  f  is  the 
time,  Xj  the  spatial  coordinate  in  j  direction,  i //,  the  ith  component  of 
the  composition  vector,  Uj  the  velocity  component  in  j  direction,  S; 
the  source  term  for  the  ith  component  of  the  composition  vector,  i jt 
the  composition  space  variable  and  Jj-,  the  molecular  diffusion  flux 
of  the  ith  component  of  the  composition  vector  in  j  direction.  The 
first  two  terms  on  the  left  side  of  this  equation  represent  the  rate  of 
change  and  advection  of  the  pdf  in  the  mean  flow,  and  the  third  one 
describes  the  transport  of  the  pdf  in  composition  space  by  chemical 
reactions.  These  three  terms  are  in  closed  form,  i.e„  they  do  not 
need  modeling.  In  contrast,  the  two  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  re¬ 
quire  modeling.  The  first  one  accounts  for  the  transport  in  physical 
space  due  to  turbulent  convection,  and  is  modeled  using  the  gradient 
diffusion  assumption  as  follows: 


d(p(u”j  !'/')£) 

dxj 


d  fpUt  dP\ 
dxj  ySc,  dxjJ 


(10) 


where  is  the  turbulent  viscosity  and  Sct  the  turbulent  Schmidt 
number.  The  last  term  on  the  right  side  of  Eq.  (9)  represents  the 
transport  in  scalar  space  due  to  molecular  mixing.  This  term  was 
modeled  using  the  Euclidean  Minimum  Spanning  Tree  (EMST)  [49], 
This  mixing  model  takes  into  account  the  physical  position  of  the  par¬ 
ticles  to  be  mixed,  and  is  the  most  accurate  mixing  model  available  in 
the  CFD  code  used  in  this  work. 

The  joint  pdf  transport  equation  was  solved  using  the  Monte  Carlo 
method.  Notional  particles  with  mass  move  randomly  through  the 
physical  space,  due  to  particle  convection,  and  through  the  composi¬ 
tion  space,  due  to  molecular  mixing  and  chemical  reactions,  in  fraction¬ 
al  time  steps,  allowing  the  position,  the  temperature  and  the  mass  of 
the  particles  to  be  found  after  every  time  step.  The  temperature  and 
the  mass  fraction  of  the  particles  present  in  a  given  control  volume 
are  averaged  to  yield  the  mean  temperature  and  the  mean  mass 
fraction  of  the  species  in  that  control  volume. 

The  DRM19  chemical  mechanism  [50]  was  used  in  this  work  to 
describe  the  combustion  of  natural  gas,  while  the  GRI-Mech  1.2 
mechanism  [51]  and  a  global  methane-air  reaction  mechanism  [52] 
were  also  used  for  comparison  purposes.  We  have  performed  further 
calculations  using  the  GRI-Mech  2.11  mechanism  [51],  comprising  49 
species,  but  they  are  not  reported  here,  since  the  predictions  were 
found  to  be  very  similar  to  those  obtained  using  the  GRI-Mech  1.2 
mechanism.  The  GRI-Mech  1.2  mechanism  comprises  32  species  and 
177  reactions.  The  DRM19  mechanism  is  a  subset  of  the  GRI-Mech 
1.2  full  mechanism,  with  19  species  and  84  reactions,  developed  to 
obtain  the  smallest  set  of  reactions  needed  to  closely  reproduce  the 
main  combustion  characteristics  predicted  by  the  full  mechanism. 
Since  the  computational  time  of  the  C-PDF  model  is  very  sensitive 
to  the  number  of  species  in  the  chemical  mechanism,  this  model 
was  only  used  along  with  the  DRM19.  In  the  case  of  the  EDC,  both 
the  DRM19  and  the  GRI-Mech  1.2  mechanisms  were  used  to  check 
whether  the  reduced  mechanism  reproduces  or  not  predictions  of 
the  detailed  mechanism. 

The  in-situ  adaptive  tabulation  (ISAT)  method  [53]  was  used  to 
reduce  the  computational  cost  for  both  the  EDC  and  the  C-PDF  methods. 
The  default  ISAT  tolerance  (10~3)  was  used  until  a  moderately  con¬ 
verged  solution  was  obtained,  and  a  smaller  tolerance  (10“4)  was  set 
thereafter. 

Thermal  radiation  was  taken  into  account  using  the  discrete  ordi¬ 
nates  method  and  the  radiative  properties  of  the  participating  medium 
were  modeled  by  the  weighted-sum-of-grey  gases  model,  in  which  the 
spatial  variation  of  the  total  emissivity  is  computed  as  a  function  of  the 
H20  and  C02  local  mass  fractions  and  temperature. 


The  calculations  were  performed  using  ANSYS  Fluent  13.0. 
Uniform  axial  velocity  profiles  of  air  and  fuel  were  prescribed  at  the 
inlet  section  of  the  admission  ducts,  which  are  included  in  the 
computational  domain  in  order  to  allow  the  flow  to  develop  prior  to 
the  entrance  at  the  combustion  chamber.  The  turbulent  kinetic  energy 
and  dissipation  rate  were  prescribed  using  the  method  suggested  by 
Versteeg  and  Malalasekera  [54],  Standard  wall  functions  were  used 
for  the  velocity  boundary  conditions  at  the  walls  of  the  combustor. 
The  wall  temperature  was  set  to  1300  K,  based  on  experimental 
measurements,  and  the  emissivity  was  set  to  0.9.  Pressure  outlet  with 
zero  gauge  pressure  was  used  for  the  boundary  condition  at  the 
exhaust.  All  the  governing  equations  were  solved  using  a  second 
order  upwind  discretization  scheme,  and  a  coupled  solver  was  used. 
The  convergence  criterion  demanded  that  the  sum  of  the  residuals  of 
the  discretized  equations  over  the  domain  dropped  below  10-3,  except 
for  energy,  where  a  tolerance  of  10~6  was  used.  In  addition,  it  was 
requested  that  the  values  of  certain  key  properties,  namely  the  mean 
temperature  and  mean  mass  fraction  of  major  species,  in  several  mon¬ 
itoring  points  of  the  computational  domain,  become  approximately 
constant  during  the  course  of  the  iterative  solution  process.  It  was 
found  that  this  second  criterion  was  more  demanding,  i.e.,  it  was 
necessary  to  continue  the  iterative  process  after  the  first  criterion 
was  satisfied,  until  the  variations  of  the  monitored  values  became 
negligible,  which  corresponded  to  a  decrease  of  the  residuals  up  to 
about  10“5. 

4.  Results  and  discussion 

Predictions  of  the  temperature  and  species  molar  fraction  fields  in 
the  reverse  flow  combustor  are  presented  in  this  section  and 
compared  with  the  experimental  data  of  Castela  et  al.  [25]  for  the 
two  runs  identified  in  Table  1,  corresponding  to  different  excess  air 
coefficients.  According  to  their  analysis,  the  first  run  corresponds  to 
conventional  lean  combustion,  while  the  second  one  achieves  the 
flameless  oxidation  regime.  For  both  runs,  predictions  performed 
using  both  the  EDC  and  the  C-PDF  combustion  models  are  shown, 
using  the  DRM19  chemical  mechanism.  Further  predictions  are 
presented  using  modified  values  of  constants  of  the  turbulence  and 
combustion  models,  as  well  as  different  chemical  mechanisms,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  influence  of  these  changes  on  the  temperature 
and  species  concentration.  The  results  for  run  1  are  presented  in  sec¬ 
tions  A  to  E,  while  those  for  run  2  are  reported  in  section  F. 


4.1.  Grid  convergence  study 

The  computational  domain  was  mapped  using  two  different 
2D-axisymmetric  meshes  with  approximately  14,000  and  50,000  con¬ 
trol  volumes.  The  fuel  and  air  ducts  are  included  in  the  computational 
domain,  in  order  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  on  the  definition  of  the 
boundary  conditions  for  the  turbulent  kinetic  energy  and  dissipation 
rate  at  the  entrance  to  the  combustor.  The  grids  are  structured,  with 
rectangular  control  volumes,  and  non-uniform,  being  more  refined  in 
the  near  burner  region  and  mixing  zones,  in  order  to  accurately  calcu¬ 
late  the  velocity  field  and  the  temperature  and  species  concentration 
gradients  in  these  regions. 

A  comparison  between  the  predictions  obtained  for  the  meshes 
using  the  EDC  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Radial  profiles  of  temperature  and 
molar  fractions  of  C02  and  02  are  shown  at  two  different  sections, 
z  =  70  mm  and  z=150  mm,  representative  of  the  behavior  found 
elsewhere.  The  origin  z  =  0  mm  is  located  at  the  top  of  the  quartz 
cylinder,  i.e.,  at  the  exit  of  the  fuel  and  combustion  air  ducts.  Temper¬ 
ature  differences  between  the  two  meshes  are  marginal.  The  02 
molar  fraction  differences  are  also  negligible,  while  differences  in  the 
C02  molar  fraction  are  relatively  small,  and  do  not  exceed  0.005.  The 
velocity  field,  not  shown  in  this  figure,  was  also  similar  for  the  two 
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Fig.  2.  Influence  of  the  grid  size  on  the  predictions  of  the  EDC  model. 


meshes.  Hence,  the  coarsest  grid  was  selected  to  perform  the  simula¬ 
tions  reported  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper. 

An  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  number  of  stochastic  particles 
per  control  volume  in  the  C-PDF  method  was  also  carried  out.  This 
sensitivity  study  was  performed  using  a  single-step  global  reaction 
mechanism,  in  order  to  save  CPU  time.  The  results  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  3  and  show  that  150  particles  per  control  volume  yield  predicted 
molar  fractions  of  C02  and  02  that  are  rather  similar  to  those  calculated 
by  doubling  the  number  of  particles.  In  contrast,  significantly  different 
results  are  obtained  using  60  particles  per  control  volume.  The  temper¬ 
ature  profiles  still  show  differences  up  to  50  K  when  the  number  of 
particles  is  increased  from  150  to  300.  The  calculations  presented 
below  were  performed  using  250  particles  per  control  volume,  in 
order  to  minimize  the  influence  of  the  grid  on  the  temperature  field 
and  save  CPU  time.  The  mean  axial  velocity  profiles,  not  shown  here, 
exhibit  a  negligible  dependence  on  the  number  of  particles  for  the 
tested  values. 

4.2.  Flow  pattern 

The  predicted  flow  pattern  using  the  C-PDF  and  the  DRM19 
chemical  mechanism  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  At  present  there  are  no  mea¬ 
surements  of  the  velocity  field  within  the  combustor.  Fig.  4  shows 
that  the  closed  bottom  of  the  combustion  chamber  promotes  a  long 
recirculation  zone  that  extends  over  a  large  part  of  the  combustor.  How¬ 
ever,  the  velocities  are  quite  small  near  the  closed  bottom,  where  a 


quasi-stagnant  region  is  present.  The  recirculated  hot  combustion  prod¬ 
ucts  transport  momentum  and  energy  to  the  top  of  the  combustor.  The 
hot  temperature  of  the  walls  of  the  combustor  contributes  to  achieve 
relatively  high  and  uniform  temperature  and  species  concentration  of 
the  recirculated  products,  which  either  leave  the  combustor  through 
the  exhaust,  or  mix  with  the  incoming  combustion  air  jet.  The  high  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  air  jet  creates  a  recirculation  zone  downstream  of  the 
fuel  nozzle.  A  fraction  of  the  combustion  air  entering  the  combustor  en¬ 
trains  the  recirculation  zone  and  mixes  with  the  fuel,  whose  momen¬ 
tum  is  relatively  low.  Hence,  the  fuel  is  engulfed  by  the  recirculated 
air  and  rapidly  mixes  with  the  high  momentum  air  jet  entering  the 
combustor. 

4.3.  Comparison  between  the  EDC  and  the  C-PDF  models 

Predicted  radial  profiles  of  temperature  and  molar  fractions  of 
C02,  02  and  CO  obtained  using  the  EDC  and  the  C-PDF  models  for 
run  1  are  presented  in  Fig.  5  along  with  experimental  data.  Significant 
discrepancies  can  be  seen  in  the  first  two  profiles  at  z  =  70  mm  and 
z  =  1 50  mm.  The  experimental  data  show  that  the  temperature  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  centreline  is  quite  high  and  that  the  molar  fraction 
of  C02  is  significant  and  increases  between  the  two  stations,  while 
the  02  molar  fraction  has  an  opposite  behavior.  This  means  that 
combustion  is  taking  place,  and  most  of  the  fuel  is  burnt  at  z= 
150  mm.  In  contrast,  the  temperatures  predicted  by  both  models  are 
low  at  z  =  70  mm,  as  well  as  the  C02  molar  fraction.  There  is  an 
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Fig.  3.  Influence  of  the  number  of  particles  per  control  volume  on  the  predictions  of  the  C-PDF  model. 


increase  between  the  two  stations,  but  both  quantities  remain  well 
below  the  experimental  data  at  z  =  1 50  mm.  The  02  molar  fraction 
exhibits  an  opposite  behavior,  as  expected.  Therefore,  both  models 
predict  a  combustion  process  occurring  further  downstream.  In  the 
last  station  shown  in  Fig.  5,  as  well  as  in  the  region  of  the  recirculated 
combustion  products,  the  predictions  from  both  combustion  models 
are  in  much  closer  agreement  with  the  experimental  data.  Predictions 
of  the  CO  molar  fraction  show  also  significant  shortcomings. 

In  an  attempt  to  explain  the  discrepancies  outlined  above,  addition¬ 
al  calculations  were  carried  out  using  the  EDC  model  along  with  differ¬ 
ent  turbulence  models,  namely  the  standard  and  the  RNG  variants  of 
the  k-e  model,  and  also  the  Reynolds  stress  model.  These  results  are 
not  shown  here,  since  they  reveal  that  the  influence  of  the  turbulence 
model  is  rather  small  in  comparison  with  the  discrepancies  shown  in 
Fig.  5.  The  influence  of  the  boundary  conditions  for  the  turbulent 
kinetic  energy  and  its  dissipation  rate  was  also  studied,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  negligible  for  this  combustor  and  these  operating 
conditions.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  fuel  temperature  at  the  nozzle 
exit,  which  was  considered  equal  to  the  ambient  temperature  in  the 
numerical  simulations,  is  a  little  higher  in  the  experiments  due  to 
heat  transfer  from  the  annulus  with  hot  air  surrounding  the  fuel  pipe 
to  the  fuel.  In  order  to  investigate  the  influence  of  this  effect  on  the 
results,  additional  calculations  were  carried  out  using  an  inlet  fuel 
temperature  of  400  K.  It  was  found  that  the  differences  between  the 
original  results  and  the  new  ones  are  negligible,  so  that  this  effect 
does  not  explain  the  discrepancies  between  measured  and  computed 
mean  temperature  profiles  in  the  near  burner  region. 


Further  insight  into  the  predictions  is  provided  by  Fig.  6,  which  shows 
the  ratio  of  the  reaction  rate  due  to  chemical  kinetics  to  the  reaction  rate 
due  to  turbulent  mixing  calculated  using  the  eddy  dissipation/finite  rate 
model  with  a  global  single-step  reaction.  Although  the  quantitative 
values  should  be  regarded  with  some  care,  due  to  the  simplicity  of  this 
model,  the  results  clearly  reveal  that,  according  to  the  predictions,  the  re¬ 
action  rate  due  to  chemical  reaction  is  much  lower  than  the  reaction  rate 
due  to  turbulent  mixing  in  the  burner  region  up  to  z=  150-200  mm. 
This  yields  a  Damkohler  number  much  lower  than  unity,  in  agreement 
with  the  predictions  reported  in  Fig.  5,  which  show  that  chemical  reac¬ 
tions  are  slow  and  only  a  small  conversion  of  fuel  into  combustion  prod¬ 
ucts  occurs  in  that  region.  Further  downstream,  the  Damkohler  number 
becomes  greater  than  unity  and  combustion  progresses  rapidly,  so  that 
the  predictions  are  in  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  experimental 
data  at  the  two  last  stations. 

4.4.  Comparison  between  reaction  mechanisms 

The  influence  of  the  chemical  mechanism  on  the  predictions  for 
run  1  was  investigated  using  both  the  EDC  and  C-PDF  models.  Three 
different  mechanisms  were  studied,  namely  the  DRM19  mechanism, 
the  GRI-Mech  1.2  mechanism,  and  a  global  one-step  reaction  mecha¬ 
nism  for  methane  and  air.  The  DRM19  is  a  reduced  reaction  set  based 
on  the  GRI-Mech  1 .2.  This  last  mechanism  was  not  used  together  with 
the  C-PDF  model,  because  the  computational  time  would  be  too  long. 
The  purpose  of  the  comparison  of  reaction  mechanisms  reported  in 
this  section  is  to  find  out  whether  it  is  worth  to  rely  on  the  more 
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Fig.  4.  Predicted  flow  pattern  for  run  1. 


complex  GRI-Mech  1.2  instead  of  the  reduced  version  DRM19  or  not, 
and  to  investigate  how  a  global  one-step  reaction  mechanism 
performs. 

The  results  are  displayed  in  Fig.  7.  The  predictions  obtained  using 
the  EDC  and  the  DRM19  are  hardly  distinguishable  from  those  deter¬ 
mined  using  the  EDC  and  the  GRI-Mech  1.2,  as  expected  from  the  fact 
that  the  DRM19  is  a  reduced  mechanism  based  on  the  GRI-Mech  1.2, 
but  still  relatively  detailed.  If  the  global  one-step  mechanism  is  used 
along  with  the  EDC,  combustion  is  even  more  delayed  than  for  the  de¬ 
tailed  mechanisms.  In  fact,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centreline,  at  z  = 
204  mm,  the  temperature  and  the  C02  molar  fraction  are  lower  and 
the  02  molar  fraction  is  higher  than  for  the  other  mechanisms.  The 
differences  between  the  results  calculated  using  the  DRM19  and  the 
global  mechanism  are  much  lower  when  the  C-PDF  model  is 
employed  instead  of  the  EDC,  even  though  the  observed  trend  of  a  de¬ 
layed  reaction  predicted  by  the  global  model  is  still  visible.  Hence,  it 
can  be  concluded  that  the  DRM19  is  satisfactory  for  the  present 
simulations,  and  there  is  no  need  to  use  the  GRI-Mech  1.2.  In  contrast, 
the  global  mechanism  yields  worse  predictions  in  comparison  with 
the  DRM19,  but  major  differences  are  confined  to  the  region  where 
the  fuel  is  burning. 


4.5.  Tests  using  modified  realizable  k-e  and  EDC  model  constants 

The  standard  k-e  model  is  able  to  simulate  with  engineering 
accuracy  a  wide  range  of  turbulent  flows  using  a  unique  set  of 
constants.  However,  it  is  well  known  that  the  model  has  several  limita¬ 
tions,  inherent  to  the  assumptions  used  in  its  formulation,  and  that 
modifications  of  the  constants  have  been  reported  for  some  particular 
flows.  As  an  example,  the  standard  k-e  model  overpredicts  the  spread¬ 
ing  rate  of  a  round  jet,  and  a  modification  of  constant  CEl  in  the 
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Fig.  5.  Radial  profiles  of  predicted  temperature,  02,  C02  and  CO  dry  mole  fractions  for  run  1. 
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Fig.  6.  Ratio  of  the  reaction  rate  due  to  chemical  kinetics  to  the  reaction  rate  due  to  tur¬ 
bulent  mixing  calculated  using  the  eddy  dissipation/finite  rate  model  (run  1  —  left  side, 
run  2  —  right  side). 


transport  equation  for  the  dissipation  rate  of  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  e, 
has  been  proposed  to  overcome  this  problem.  However,  the  realizable 
version  of  the  k-e  model,  which  uses  a  different  transport  equation  for 
e,  successfully  predicts  the  spreading  rate  of  the  round  jet  without  any 
changes  in  the  constants.  Moreover,  the  flow  configuration  in  the 
combustor  under  investigation  is  rather  different  from  that  of  a  round 
jet.  In  the  present  work,  the  sensitivity  of  the  predictions  to  constant 
Ce2  was  investigated  (see  Table  2).  The  effect  of  increasing  the  Ce2  con¬ 
stant  of  the  realizable  fe-e  model  is  a  decrease  of  the  dissipation  rate 
of  turbulent  kinetic  energy,  yielding  increased  spreading  and  decay 
rates  for  a  turbulent  reactant  jet. 

The  constants  CT  and  Cy  of  the  EDC  model  have  been  selected  using 
data  taken  from  several  experiments,  but  these  have  not  been  clearly 
discussed,  as  pointed  out  by  Aminian  et  al.  [44],  and  therefore  the 
range  of  validity  of  the  values  proposed  for  those  constants  is  not  so 
well  established.  The  influence  of  these  constants  has  been  examined 
in  a  few  recent  works  [42,44,55].  Rehm  et  al.  [55]  concluded  that  con¬ 
stant  Cr  had  almost  no  influence  on  the  simulation  of  a  high-pressure 
gasification  process,  but  the  mean  reaction  rate  was  strongly  depen¬ 
dent  on  C7  and  the  predictions  could  be  improved  by  increasing  the 
value  of  that  constant.  De  et  al.  [42]  simulated  a  jet  in  a  hot  coflow, 
and  reported  a  too  early  ignition  when  the  standard  constants  of  the 
EDC  model  were  used.  However,  they  observed  an  improvement  of 


the  predictions  when  Cr  was  increased  from  its  default  value  to  3, 
and  Cy  decreased  to  1.0.  Although,  they  managed  to  predict  the  loca¬ 
tion  where  ignition  took  place  using  the  modified  constants,  they 
were  not  able  to  reach  globally  good  results.  They  also  claim  that,  for 
the  standard  value  of  CT,  Eq.  (7)  is  not  valid  if  the  turbulent  Reynolds 
number,  defined  as  k2/ve,  is  lower  than  65.  We  have  checked  that,  in 
our  simulations,  the  Reynolds  number  exceeds  this  limit,  except  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  walls.  Recent  simulations  of  a  similar  jet 
in  hot  coflow  by  Aminian  et  al.  [44]  support  the  conclusions  of  De  et 
al.  [42].  They  argue  that  CT  should  be  increased,  and  report  improved 
results  with  that  modification  of  CT.  In  the  present  work,  the  role  of 
constant  CT  was  found  to  be  small,  in  contrast  with  the  influence 
of  C7.  In  fact,  our  predictions  show  a  delayed  rather  than  an  early  igni¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  C7  should  be  increased,  as  in  the  work  of  Rehm  et  al. 
[55], 

The  results  obtained  for  the  tests  with  the  modified  constants  are 
shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  figure  compares  radial  profiles  of  temperature 
and  C02  molar  fraction  obtained  using  the  default  values  of  the 
constants  with  those  of  three  simulations  performed  using  modified 
constant  values  in  accordance  with  Table  2.  The  effect  of  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Cy  can  be  gleaned  from  an  analysis  of  the  gradient  of  the 
temperature  and  the  C02  molar  fraction  in  the  reaction  zone, 
resulting  in  a  thinner  and  more  intense  reaction  zone.  A  similar,  but 
weaker,  behavior  results  from  the  change  of  Ce2.  Overall,  a  better 
agreement  with  the  measurements  is  obtained  by  employing  the 
modified  values  for  Ce2  and  Cy  constants,  although  the  temperature 
and  the  C02  molar  fraction  are  still  significantly  underpredicted  at 
z  =  70  mm  and  slightly  underpredicted  at  z=  150  mm  in  the  region 
close  to  the  symmetry  plane.  It  is  worth  to  point  out  that  even  though 
the  impact  of  the  change  of  the  constants  may  be  anticipated,  and 
despite  the  observed  improvement  obtained,  there  is  no  theoretical 
reason  to  justify  either  the  new  values  of  the  constants  or  to  expect 
similar  performance  in  other  reactive  flows. 

4.6.  Predictions  for  flameless  combustion 

Fig.  9  shows  the  predicted  temperature  and  molar  fractions  of  C02, 
02  and  CO  for  run  2.  Overall,  the  quality  of  the  predictions  is  similar 
for  the  two  runs.  In  run  2  the  measured  temperature  does  not 
increase  above  -1450  K  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  temperature 
levels  within  the  combustor  are  lower  than  in  run  1  and  only  margin¬ 
ally  exceed  1400  K.  The  axial  and  radial  temperature  gradients  are 
insignificant.  The  molar  fractions  of  major  species  exhibit  consistent 
trends,  and  reveal  a  slower  conversion  of  reactants  into  products. 
The  predictions  reproduce  this  behavior,  e.g.,  the  predicted  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centreline  is  lower  in  run  2  than  in  run  1. 
However,  the  discrepancies  between  the  predictions  and  the  experi¬ 
mental  data  remain  significant  downstream  of  the  burner  up  to 
z«200  mm.  Elsewhere  the  predictions  are  relatively  close  to  the 
measurements,  except  in  the  case  of  the  CO  molar  fraction. 

The  results  obtained  using  the  C-PDF  are  slightly  better  than  those 
calculated  using  the  EDC.  Even  though  both  models  predict  a  slower 
combustion  process,  the  increase  of  mean  temperature  along  the 
centreline  is  a  little  faster  for  the  C-PDF,  and  the  differences  between 
the  predicted  and  the  measured  species  molar  fractions  of  02  and 
C02  in  the  recirculated  products  are  marginal  for  the  C-PDF,  in  contrast 
with  the  EDC.  The  C-PDF  predictions  of  CO  are  too  low  at  zw70  mm, 
and  too  high  atz«200  mm,  as  a  consequence  of  the  delayed  combus¬ 
tion,  but  clearly  more  satisfactory  than  the  EDC  predictions. 

The  ratio  of  the  reaction  rate  due  to  chemical  kinetics  to  that  due 
turbulent  mixing,  which  was  calculated  using  the  eddy  dissipation/ 
finite  rate  model  with  a  global  single-step  reaction,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6.  The  results  are  similar  to  those  presented  for  run  1,  i.e„  the 
predicted  rate  of  chemical  reaction  is  much  lower  than  the  turbulent 
mixing  rate  in  the  burner  region  up  to  z=  150— 200  mm.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  this  ratio  along  the  centreline  is  a  little  slower  in  run  2, 
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Fig.  7.  Influence  of  the  reaction  mechanism  on  the  predictions  for  run  1. 


which  is  consistent  with  the  predicted  slower  increase  of  tempera¬ 
ture  and  C02  molar  fraction.  The  similarity  between  the  contours 
shown  in  Fig.  6  for  runs  1  and  2,  with  Damkohler  numbers  lower 
than  unity  downstream  of  the  burner,  suggests  kinetic  controlled 
combustion  processes,  in  agreement  with  the  slow  increase  of  the 
predicted  temperatures  along  the  centreline  for  both  runs.  In 
contrast,  the  measurements  suggest  different  combustion  processes 
for  runs  1  and  2.  in  run  1,  the  very  fast  measured  temperature  rise 
downstream  of  the  burner  along  the  axial  direction  suggests  a  mixing 
controlled  combustion  process.  In  run  2,  the  uniformity  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  and  molar  fraction  profiles  is  typical  of  a  distributed  reaction 
in  the  flameless  regime. 

The  estimated  recirculation  rate,  defined  according  to  Wiinning 
and  Wiinning  [1],  is  1.0,  which  is  rather  low  compared  with  the 
values  reported  in  the  literature  for  flameless  combustion  (3  or 
more).  This  suggests  that  the  predictions  significantly  underestimate 
the  amount  of  recirculated  exhaust  gases,  which  may  be  the  reason 
for  the  poor  predictions  observed  downstream  of  the  burner  up  to 
about  one  half  of  the  length  of  the  combustor.  A  strong 
underprediction  of  the  entrainment  has  also  been  reported  in  ref. 
[27], 


Table  2 

Default  and  modified  values  of  C;:2  and  Cy. 


Run 

Ca 

Cy 

Default  values 

1.9 

2.13 

Modified  EDC 

1.9 

5 

Modified  RKE 

2.1 

2.13 

Modified  EDC  and  RKE 

2.1 

5 

Calculations  carried  out  using  modified  values  of  Ce2  constant  of 
the  turbulence  model  and/or  Cy  constant  of  the  EDC  model  were  car¬ 
ried  out,  as  summarized  in  Table  2.  The  results  obtained  are  shown  in 
Fig.  10.  The  influence  of  the  modification  of  CT  is  not  as  important  as 
in  run  1,  yielding  only  a  slight  improvement  in  the  temperature  pro¬ 
file  at  x  =  1 50  mm,  and  in  the  C02  profile  at  x  =  70  mm.  The  modifica¬ 
tion  of  Ce2  is  mainly  visible  at  x=  150  mm,  resulting  in  temperature 
and  C02  molar  fraction  profiles  in  much  closer  agreement  with  the 
experimental  ones,  despite  the  underprediction  of  the  temperature 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  centreline.  The  best  results  are  achieved  when 
both  constants  are  modified.  However,  the  remark  of  Section  4.5 
concerning  the  lack  of  theoretical  reason  to  justify  the  change  of  the 
constants  still  holds. 

At  present,  it  is  unclear  why  the  models  do  not  predict  satisfactorily 
the  combustion  process  in  the  vicinity  of  the  burner.  Further  research  is 
needed  to  clarify  this  issue,  but  it  is  tempting  to  speculate  that  large 
eddy  simulation  might  be  needed  to  describe  the  mixing  and  reaction 
process,  and  yield  satisfactory  predictions  for  the  problem  under 
investigation. 

5.  Conclusion 

Numerical  simulations  of  a  laboratory  reverse  flow  combustor 
burning  natural  gas  have  been  reported  for  two  operating  conditions. 
The  simulations  were  carried  out  using  the  realizable  fe-e  turbulence 
model  and  two  different  combustion  models,  namely  the  EDC  and 
the  C-PDF.  The  DRM19  chemical  mechanism  for  natural  gas,  which 
is  a  reduced  version  of  the  GRI-Mech  1.2  mechanism,  was  employed. 
It  was  shown  that  the  predictions  can  be  considered  grid  independent 
and  that  an  increase  of  the  number  of  stochastic  particles  in  the  C-PDF 
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Fig.  8.  Influence  of  the  standard  and  modified  constants  of  the  turbulence  and  combustion  models  on  the  predictions  for  run  1 . 


has  only  a  marginal  influence  on  the  results.  The  two  combustion 
models  yield  similar  results,  and  predict  a  delayed  combustion  pro¬ 
cess  for  both  operating  conditions.  The  temperature  and  the  molar 
fraction  of  C02  are  underestimated,  while  the  02  molar  fraction  is 


overpredicted,  in  the  region  downstream  of  the  burner  extending 
up  to  about  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  combustor.  Elsewhere,  a 
good  agreement  between  the  predictions  and  measurements  of  the 
temperature  and  molar  fraction  of  the  major  species  was  found. 
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Fig.  9.  Radial  profiles  of  predicted  temperature,  02,  C02  and  CO  dry  mole  fractions  for  run  2. 
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Fig.  10.  Influence  of  the  standard  and  modified  constants  of  the  turbulence  and  combustion  models  on  the  predictions  for  run  2. 


Additional  calculations  using  other  first  and  second  order  closure  tur¬ 
bulence  models  did  not  show  any  significant  improvements.  The  re¬ 
sults  obtained  using  GRI-Mech  1.2  and  DRM19  are  quite  close  to 
each  other,  while  a  global  model  does  not  perform  so  well.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  shown  that  the  predictions  may  be  improved  by  changing  a  con¬ 
stant  of  the  turbulence  model  and/or  the  EDC  volume  fraction 
constant,  but  there  is  no  theoretical  reason  to  support  the  quantita¬ 
tive  changes  on  a  general  basis.  The  ultimate  reason  for  the  failure 
of  the  models  to  reproduce  the  experimentally  observed  fast  ignition 
and  combustion  close  to  the  burner  is  unclear.  It  is  speculated  that  a 
large  eddy  simulation  model  might  be  needed  to  describe  the  mixing 
and  reaction  processes  in  the  near  burner  region,  and  might  over¬ 
come  the  observed  shortcomings  of  the  present  simulations. 
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